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tions, and they are as we had hoped, good yeomen of letters,
Drayton and Ben Jonson. At the end of the folio edition of
Drayton's poems, published in 1627, occur these plain lines:
cc Sidney . . . did first reduce
Our tongue from Lillies writing then in use
Talking of Stones, Stars, Plants, of fishes, Flyes,
Playing with words, and idle Simihes,
As tK English, Apes and very %anies be
Of every thing, that they doe heare and see,
So imitating his ridiculous tricks,
They spake and writ, all like meere lunatiques"
In Every Man Out of His Humour, Ben Jonson introduced
Fastidious Brisk, " a neat, spruce, affecting courtier/5 whom
Edward Arber, in his 1868 edition ofEuphues, conjectured to
be an embodied parody of some of the stylistic mannerisms
of Euphuism. The parallel, however, is not at all precise,
and Brisk was a composite portrait, spotty with Euphuism
but not dyed in it. But this is clear enough: " O Master
Brisk (as 'tis in Euphues], ' Hard is the choice, when one is
compelled either by silence to die with griefe or by speaking
to living with shame/ " and in his noble lines to Shakespeare
Ben had no doubt how far his supreme rival did " our Lily
outshine."
Shakespeare's indebtedness to Lyly was considerable, and
did him some harm.
Lyly wrote eight plays, three of them pastorals, four with
a mythological theme, and one a comedy. These divisions
are largely conventional, not only because The Woman in
the Moon is more of a masque than a pastoral and Midas
has comic scenes intermingled with pastoral and allegorical
elements. The main reason is that all the plays present
courtly characters disguised in classical fancy-dress and
relating, quite undramatically, some familiar theme filtered
down through a European sieve from Greek legend or Latin
comedy. The Woman in the Moon, for instance, is a series of
conversations revolving round the Pandora motif. Gallathea
is modelled upon the story of Andromeda with a happy
ending, as the virgin is not considered beautiful enough for
the offended god to accept. There is a byplot of Cupid
playing truant to Venus, and wounding two nymphs with
his darts. They fall in love with each other, and one of
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